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Introduction 



Mahatma Gandhi (1869-1948) 

“In judging myself I shall try to be as harsh as truth, as I want others also to 
be.” - Gandhi 

“I am not pleading for India to practice nonviolence because it is weak. I 
want her to practice nonviolence being conscious of her strength and power.” 
- Gandhi 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, or Mahatma Gandhi as he is more 
popularly known, was called “Mahatma,” or “Great Soul” not only because 
of his extraordinary achievements as leader of the Indian independence 
movement, but also because of his beliefs, practices, and principles that 
demonstrated to the world the depths that one’s soul could have. Widely 
considered the father of India, the preeminent leader of the Indian struggle 
against British imperialism, and one of the most influential minds of the 20th 
century, Gandhi emerged to become one of the greatest advocates of peace 
and nonviolent resistance that the world has known. By leading a life of 
austerity and integrity, Gandhi became one of those rare leaders who 
preached through his own practices, motivating millions of people - rich and 



poor, men and women, adults and children, Hindus, Muslims, and Christians 
- to follow his principles of freedom and peace. 

India during Gandhi’s time was not a stabilized country, nor was it 
independent. For over two centuries, India was prized as the most valuable 
colony of the most powerful empire at the time: the British Empire. British 
interests in India began as early as in the 1600s, when the British East India 
Company began establishing trading posts at the cities of Bombay, Madras, 
and Calcutta. Soon, other European powers followed, carving out spheres of 
influence in the strategically placed country. Initially, the country’s ruling 
Mughal Dynasty was able to keep the influence of these European powers 
under control, but by the 1700s, the Mughal Empire was declining, and in 
1857, a little more than a decade before Gandhi’s birth, the Mughal Empire 
finally collapsed. 

The ruling dynasty was effectively dissolved after the fall of Delhi during 
the Indian Rebellion that same year, when sepoys, or Indian soldiers 
employed by the British East India Company, organized a rebellion against 
the Company, sparking nationwide civilian revolts against British rule. 
Though the rebellion led not only to the fall of the Mughals, but also to the 
dissolution of the East India Company in 1858, the end of the Company was 
only a part of the British Crown’s plan to consolidate its control over India. 
The British Empire, which had already conquered and effectively ruled most 
key areas of India by the Mughal Dynasty’s collapse, swept in to impose 
British hegemony on all remaining key areas in the Indian subcontinent by 
installing a British Raj - effectively a puppet ruler - who would rule all of 
India under the direct governance of the British. Thus, the influence and 
control held by the East India Company was simply transferred into the hands 
of the British government, without any discussion for India’s right to self- 
rule. 

This was the era in which Mahatma Gandhi was born and the environment 
in which he lived. He saw with his own eyes the negative impact of British 
colonialism on the Indian economy, culture, and identity, as did mill ions of 
other Indians. What made Gandhi unique was the fact that he also saw the 
enormously negative impact the diversity of the Indian population had on the 
struggle for Indian independence; divisions were rife between Hindus, 
Muslims, and dozens of other faiths, and the population was divided into 
hundreds of different ethnic groups, each with its own traditions and culture. 



and each unwilling to unite with other groups for the common cause of a free 
India. The caste system in India, as a long-standing social stratification 
system that placed severe and often permanent social restrictions on 
individuals according to which social classes they were born into, also played 
a large role in dividing Indian society. Gandhi recognized that these divisions 
were what weakened India’s chances to effectively oppose British 
imperialism and establish independence. As nationalism and independence 
movements began forming and spreading in the mid and late 1800s, Gandhi 
was able to unite these various ethnic groups, religious groups, and social 
groups and lead a unified Indian independence movement. 

The impact that Gandhi made was lasting, and his legacy can still be seen 
today. Gandhi was not a theorist or scholar in the traditional sense, and never 
professed to be one; he prided himself on instead being a reformer and a true 
activist, for he famously stated that “I am not built for academic writings... 
Action is my domain.” And yet, the action that Gandhi spoke of was not the 
violent and terror-invoking action that many other resistance movements took 
elsewhere in the world; Gandhi was guided by strict values, principles, and 
ideas of peace and nonviolence that remained remarkably enduring 
throughout his life. 

Mahatma Gandhi: The Life and Legacy of the Father of India chronicles 
the life and career of the man who shaped civil disobedience in the 20 th 
century and led his country to independence. Along with pictures of 
important people, places, and events, you will learn about Gandhi like never 
before, in no time at all. 
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Chapter 1: The Early Life of Mahatma Gandhi 

“Ours is one continual struggle against a degradation sought to be inflicted 
upon us by the Europeans, who desire to degrade us to the level of the raw 
Kaffir whose occupation is hunting, and whose sole ambition is to collect a 
certain number of cattle to buy a wife with and, then, pass his life in 
indolence and nakedness.” - Gandhi in an address in 1896 

A deep exploration of the early life and background of world-renowned 
leaders often shed light on how such men and women became so acclaimed, 
and the same is true for Mahatma Gandhi; his early life, experiences, and 
upbringing played a large role in forming his later beliefs and practices. As 
Gandhi himself stated, “A variety of incidents in my life have conspired to 
bring me in close contact with people of many creeds and many communities, 
and my experience with all of them warrants the statement that I have known 
no distinction between relatives and strangers, countrymen and foreigners, 
white and colored, Hindus and Indians of other faiths, whether Muslims, 
Parsis, Christians or Jews. I may say that my heart has been incapable of 
making any such distinctions. ’Til 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was born on October 2, 1869 in the coastal 
town of Porbandar, one of the dozens of small states that are presently part of 
the state of Gujarat.[2J According to his autobiography, the “Gandhis belong 
to the Bania caste and seem to have been original grocers,” which is apt, as 
the name Gandhi means “grocer. ”[3] However, neither Gandhi’s father nor 
his grandfather was a grocer; both were politicians who, according to Gandhi, 
were loyal to the state. Note that just twelve years before Gandhi’s birth, the 
rebellion of 1857 had led to the installation of the British Raj; the state of 
Porbandar was one of dozens of Indian states ruled by an Indian prince, who 
was controlled by a British Resident - the true holder of power. This new 
India under the British Raj contained more than 500 states whose power 
structures were also composed of an Indian prince ruling under the thumb of 
a British representative. T41 

Gandhi’s father, Karamchand Gandhi, was a particularly loyal civil servant, 
as he served as the influential diwan (chief minister) of the Porbandar state. 
As Gandhi stated in his autobiography, his family belonged to the 
commercial caste of Banias; though this caste was ranked third in the Hindu 


hierarchy after Brahmins and Kshatriyas, the Banias were largely seen as a 
high caste. [5] This environment that Gandhi was raised in, as well as the 
stories he heard of the political achievements of his father and his forefathers, 
undoubtedly had a great impact on Gandhi and his thoughts. Though his 
family was not at all wealthy, as according to Gandhi, “my father never had 
any ambition to accumulate riche and left us very little property,” what he 
lacked in money he gained from the rich political experiences of his father, f61 
As Gandhi wrote of his father, “He had no education, save that of experience. 
At best, he might be said to have read up to the fifth Gujarati standard. Of 
history and geography he was innocent. But his rich experience of practical 
affairs stood him in good stead in the solution of the most intricate questions 
and in managing hundreds of men. Of religious training he had very little, but 
he had that kind of religious culture which frequent visits to temples and 
listening to religious discourses make available to many Hindus. In his last 
days he began reading the Gita at the instance of a learned Brahman friend of 
the family, and he used to repeat aloud some verses every day at the time of 
worship. ”£7] 

Of his mother, Gandhi also wrote extensively. In contrast to his father, who 
was heavily involved in state politics yet largely uninvolved in religious 
affairs, Gandhi’s mother was a deeply religious woman who “would not think 
of taking her meals without her daily prayers. ”[8] Putlibai’s piety and 
saintliness left a deep impact on Gandhi, as he grew up watching her pray 
devoutly at temples, keep two to three consecutive fasts, and perform her 
religious duties daily, even when she was ill. It was from his mother that 
Gandhi learned the importance of austerity and keeping to a faith. 


Pictures of Gandhi’s parents 

Gandhi grew up in a highly eclectic religious environment. In addition to 
the enduring impression his mother’s piety left on him, Gandhi came into 
touch with many other religious faiths throughout his childhood. Many 
friends of his father were Jains, who preached a strict doctrine of non¬ 
violence, humility, and self-discipline. Gandhi was also exposed to Christian 
missionaries, though this early brush with Christianity was not as significant 
of a presence in his childhood than it was later in his life, when he made 



Christian friends while studying in London.[9] Yet, the fact that from a 
young age, he was exposed to various beliefs - some contradictory, others 
not - would build the foundation of his beliefs on equality and peace in 
young Gandhi. 

At the age of seven, Gandhi left Porbandar and moved to Rajkot with his 
father, who had been appointed to become a member of the Rajasthanik 
Court. Gandhi recalled his days in primary school well - particularly the fact 
that he was remarkably shy, and that he was a mediocre student at best. His 
school days were not what impacted him, however. Though Gandhi did not 
enjoy reading, and usually avoided reading beyond his school books, he came 
across a book of the play Shravana Pitribhakti Nataka, which was about the 
protagonist Shravana’s devotion to his parents. As Gandhi later recalled, “the 
book and the picture [of Shravana carrying his blind parents on a pilgrimage] 
left an indelible impression on my mind.’ TlOl Another play that struck 
Gandhi deeply was Harishchandra, which was about the legend of a man 
who always kept his word and never uttered a lie in his life. Gandhi was 
deeply influenced by the virtues of telling the truth when he read the play, 
and his early self-identification with these concepts of love, devotion, and 
truth as supreme human values is traceable to these stories that so struck him 
at a young age. As Gandhi noted in his autobiography, “My commonsense 
tells me today that Harishchandra could not have been a historical character. 
Still both Harishchandra and Shravana are living realities for me, and I am 
sure I should be moved as before if I were to read those plays again 
today. ’ Till 





Gandhi at the age of 7 


It is interesting to note that Gandhi’s early life lacked any significant brush 
with imperialism that was so evident in the lives of many other 
revolutionaries and resistance leaders of the 20 th century. Possibly because his 
father was a politician who proudly worked in the political structure that was 
established by the British in India, Gandhi’s childhood is surprisingly lacking 
of negative stories of colonialism, imperialism, and British rule that are so 
characteristic of the childhoods of other revolutionary leaders in the region. 
Perhaps it was this absence of anger and animosity based on childhood 
memories that Gandhi later wanted to study in Britain, and eventually crossed 
the seas to London. 

In 1883, when he turned 13, Gandhi was married to a young girl named 
Kasturbai, who was also thirteen. This was not a betrothal, but an arranged 
child marriage that was agreed upon by the two families. The bitter 
experience of being married at such a young age led Gandhi to become a 
strong opponent of child marriage later in life. Gandhi later recalled that he 
did not fully understand the meaning of marriage; to him, it was only about 
“the prospect of good clothes to wear, drum beating, marriage processions, 
rich dinners, and a strange girl to play with.’ T12 The marriage preparations 
were complex and costly, and resulted in Gandhi missing one year of school. 
As he explained, “Marriage among Hindus is no simple matter. The parents 
of the bride and the bridegroom often bring themselves to ruin over it. They 




waste their substance, they waste their time. Months are taken up over the 
preparations.. .”[13] 



Gandhi (left) and a classmate in 1893 



Gandhi and Kasturbai in 1902 


After his marriage to Kasturbai, Gandhi continued his studies in high 
school, albeit delayed one year. He remained an average student, and he 
shone neither in the classroom nor in the field during physical education. He 
especially struggled to learn Sanskrit, and he regretted not committing 





himself to learn the language better, as without the language skills, he found 
it “difficult to take any interest in our sacred books. ”£14] It was this 
experience that led Gandhi to believe that “every Hindu boy and girl should 
possess sound Sanskrit learning,” and in fact, that “in all Indian curricula of 
higher education there should be a place for Hindi, Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic 
and English. ”£15] 



Gandhi in 1886 


Gandhi eventually passed the matriculation exam in 1887. He travelled to 
Samaldas College in Bhavanagar, which was cheaper than the other option he 
was looking at in the bustling city of Bombay, but at Samaldas College, he 
found himself “entirely at sea. Everything was difficult. I could not follow, 
let alone take an interest in, the professors’ lectures. It was no fault of theirs. 
The professors in that College were regarded as first-rate. But I was so raw. 
At the end of the first term, I returned home. ”£16] 

It was after this experience that an old family friend advised Gandhi and his 
family that Gandhi should be sent to England for his studies. Competition for 
political posts in India was severe; if Gandhi wanted to succeed his father for 
the post of diwan, the family friend advised him that he should travel to 
London to become a barrister, after which he was told that “he could get the 
diwanship for the asking. ”£17] 

Gandhi jumped at the proposal to leave his studies in his country, though 
his mother protested. Gandhi wrote in his memoirs of his decision to go to 
England, and his utter determination, that “I have already said that I was a 
coward. But that moment, my cowardice vanished before the desire to go to 
England, which completely possessed me. ”£18] After vowing to his mother 
that he would not touch wine, women, and meat in England, his mother gave 









him permission to study overseas. In 1888, Gandhi left his wife and child and 
set out to London to study law and jurisprudence at the Inner Temple. 

In the early months of his time in England, Gandhi lived the life of an 
English gentleman, wearing a morning suit and a top hat and holding a silver¬ 
headed cane. He took lessons in dancing, elocution, and the violin. 
Eventually, however, Gandhi began to realize that these lessons and his attire 
were not what he came to England for; he thus began considering the more 
serious aspects of English life, reading widely about British and European 
law, politics, and economics, interacting with scholars and theosophists, and 
studying religions that he never thought he would study, such as Christianity. 

T19 He read newspapers, which he had never done back in India; he learned 
of current global affairs by habitually reading such papers as The Daily News, 
The Telegraph, and The Pall Mall Gazette. T201 In this foreign land, he also 
read about his own religious tradition, which initiated him into the thoughts 
of Hindu and Buddhist philosophers. Gandhi was called to the bar in June of 
1891, and he left for India two days later. 



Gandhi as a student in London 


Once back in India, to his utter dismay, Gandhi learned that his mother had 
died while he was in London, and that his family had kept the news from 
him, wanting to spare him the grief in a foreign land. Gandhi was devastated; 





he later recalled that “my grief was even [greater] than over my father’s 
death. Most of my cherished hopes were shattered,” though he did not spell 
out what these hopes were. He continued, “But I remember that I did not give 
myself up to any wild expression of grief. I could even check the tears, and 
took to life just as though nothing had happened.’ T211 

Back in India, Gandhi struggled to utilize everything he learned in London. 
For one, Gandhi had studied nothing of Indian law, and he “had not the 
slightest idea of Hindu and Mahomedan law.’ T22 This was understandable, 
for in England, he had studied European law, and he had done this so he 
could gain an upper hand in the competitive industry that was law in India. 
Yet, Gandhi had serious misgivings as to whether he would be able to earn a 
living through this profession. At the suggestion of some friends, Gandhi 
decided to travel to Bombay to gain experience of the High Court and to 
study Indian law T231 

Gandhi attempted to establish a law practice in Bombay, which ultimately 
failed. He was too shy and hesitant to speak up in court, and his shyness led 
him to disaster. In his debut in the Small Causes Court, while cross- 
examining the plaintiff’s witness, Gandhi’s mind went blank, and he was 
unable to conduct the case. Eventually, he had to give away his first 
barrister’s brief to a colleague. 

Gandhi was neither ashamed nor regretful of his shyness. In fact, according 
to his autobiography, he came to see his reticence as an advantage: “I must 
say that, beyond occasionally exposing me to laughter, my constitutional 
shyness has been no disadvantage whatever. In fact I can see that, on the 
contrary, it has been all to my advantage. My hesitancy in speech, which was 
once an annoyance, is now a pleasure. Its greatest benefit has been that it has 
taught me the economy of words. I have naturally formed the habit of 
restraining my thoughts. And I can now give myself the certificate that a 
thoughtless word hardly ever escapes my tongue or pen. I do not recollect 
ever having had to regret anything in my speech or writing. I have thus been 
spared many a mishap and waste of time. Experience has taught me that 
silence is part of the spiritual discipline of a votary of truth. Proneness to 
exaggerate, to suppress or modify the truth, wittingly or unwittingly, is a 
natural weakness of man, and silence is necessary in order to surmount it. A 
man of few words will rarely be thoughtless in his speech; he will measure 
every word. ”124] 






Realizing his unsuitability for a career in court, he turned to drafting 
applications, and somehow managed to make ends meet. However, the work 
was tedious and uninteresting, making it more stressful. He was stuck in this 
job until in 1893, a Muslim firm in South Africa contacted him, seeking his 
services as a lawyer. £251 

One other event Gandhi described as “the first shock of my life” played a 
role in his increasing disillusionment with his profession in his country, 
ultimately spurring him to take the offer in South Africa. Gandhi’s eldest 
brother, Laxmidas, had been accused of the theft of some state jewels. A 
British political agent named Sir Charles Ollivant was tasked with 
investigating the allegation, and because Gandhi had met Ollivant in 
England, Laxmidas asked his brother to intervene. 

Gandhi met with Ollivant and reminded him of their meeting in London. 

But Gandhi recalled that “the reminder seemed to stiffen him. ‘Surely you 
have not come here to abuse that acquaintance, have you?’ appeared to be... 
written on his brow. ”[26] An altercation followed, which ended in the British 
agent physically pushing Gandhi out of his office. Angry with the treatment 
he received, Gandhi sought the advice of another lawyer, who replied, “Such 
things are common experience...[You are] still fresh from England, and hot- 
blooded... [You do] not know British officers. ” [271 To Gandhi, “the advice 
was as bitter as poison.. .but I had to swallow it.. .this school changed the 
course of my life. ”[28] This was likely one of Gandhi’s first true brushes 
with the depths of racism, inequality, and colonialism, and he had finally seen 
the true face of racial arrogance, something he had not encountered during his 
time in London. He also experienced humiliation at being a man of law who 
was still unable to protest the accusations against his brother through formal 
channels. 

Gandhi thus grew increasingly disillusioned with his career prospects in 
India. He accepted the offer given by a South African firm and thus began 
making preparations for his second travel overseas to a foreign land. 

Chapter 2: Gandhi in South Africa 







Gandhi in South Africa in 1895 


“One thing we have endeavoured to observe most scrupulously, namely, 
never to depart from the strictest facts and, in dealing with the difficult 
questions that have arisen during the year, we hope that we have used the 
utmost moderation possible under the circumstances. Our duty is very simple 
and plain. We want to serve the community, and in our own humble way to 
serve the Empire. We believe in the righteousness of the cause, which it is 
our privilege to espouse. We have an abiding faith in the mercy of the 
Almighty God, and we have firm faith in the British Constitution. That being 
so, we should fail in our duty if we wrote anything with a view to hurt. Facts 
we would always place before our readers, whether they are palatable or not, 
and it is by placing them constantly before the public in their nakedness that 
the misunderstanding between the two communities in South Africa can be 
removed.” - Gandhi, Indian Opinion (1903) 

The South African firm initially contacted Gandhi’s brother for a post for a 
legal representative, and the offer Gandhi received from the firm was as such: 
“We have business in South Africa. Ours is a big firm, and we have a big 
case there in the Court, our claim being £40,000. It has been going on for a 
long time. We have engaged the services of the best vakils and barristers. If 
you sent your brother there, he would be useful to us and also to himself. He 
would be able to instruct our counsel better than ourselves. And he would 
have the advantage of seeing a new part of the world, and of making new 
acquaintances. ’ T 291 

Though he had just returned from three years in London, Gandhi found the 





offer overwhelmingly appealing. He discussed the terms and salary with one 
of the partners of the firm, called Dada Abdulla and Co., but even with the 
low pay and Gandhi’s own acknowledgement that he was “hardly going there 
as a barrister...[but] as a servant of the firm,” he accepted and arrived in 
South Africa in 1893, at the age of 24. [30] 

South Africa was to become a turning point for Gandhi. It was here that he 
confronted even greater challenges, and the experience transformed him 
greatly. Indians in South Africa were led not by Hindus, but by affluent 
Muslims; Hindus in South Africa were mostly indentured servants, leading 
impoverished lives and enjoying limited rights. Gandhi’s experience in South 
Africa exposed him even more to the gaps that existed among various castes, 
ethnicities, and religions, as well as the evils of racial arrogance. 

It is not clearly known just how much Gandhi knew about the country he 
would end up spending twenty-one years of his life in. South Africa in the 
late 1800s and early to mid-1900s was a destination for many impoverished 
Indians who landed on the African continent as indentured laborers. The 
British colonial authorities found that the local South African population was 
largely economically self-sufficient, and thus had no incentives to seek 
employment by colonial farmers. Thus, the importation of Indian laborers 
was preferred, though the long-term social consequences of such a massive 
influx of foreign laborers were barely considered. r311 

In addition to this. South Africa was not a unified country. The country’s 
lands and resources had been parceled out and among European powers; 

Natal in the east was a British colony, and the Cape in the southwest was a 
self-governing British colony, while interior territories were influenced by 
Dutch and French powers. Ethnicities, nationalities, and religions mixed and 
collided in South Africa, and it was this environment that Indians were 
brought into as indentured laborers. [32] 

Within a week of Gandhi’s arrival in South Africa, he had an experience 
that altered the course of his life. While on a train traveling from Durban to 
Pretoria, he was kicked out of his first class seat, despite having a ticket for it, 
at the insistence of a passenger who was “disturbed” because he was a 
“colored man.”[33] He was thus forced off the train and had no choice but to 
spend the rest of the night shivering in the waiting room at a Petermaritzburg 
station, mulling over whether to fight for his rights, move onto Pretoria 






without minding the insults, or simply return to India. T341 “The hardship to 
which I was subjected was superficial - only a symptom of the deep disease 
of colour prejudice,” Gandhi wrote of this experience in his autobiography. “I 
should try, if possible, to root out the disease and suffer hardships in the 
process. Redress for wrongs I should seek only to the extent that would be 
necessary for the removal of the colour prejudice. ”[35] 

Such experiences of prejudice continued throughout Gandhi’s stay. During 
his travels to Charlestown, a stagecoach driver refused to let him travel 
inside, and asked him to sit next to him. Though Gandhi reluctantly agreed, 
when the driver later asked him to sit on a mat on the floor, he refused. The 
driver began beating him and almost pushed him off the coach until several 
other passengers were able to pull him back inside. Some months later, 
Gandhi was kicked into the gutter by a sentry for “daring to walk past 
President Kruger’s house in Pretoria. ”[36] He was called names and received 
insults to his face, and he continued to experience racial discrimination on 
trains. 

Thus began Gandhi’s struggle to unite the Indian population in South 
Africa and fight for their rights. In Pretoria, he called a meeting of all the 
Indians in the city and presented them with the dire conditions of their rights 
and freedoms, or lack thereof. The meetings continued on a frequent basis, 
and the result was that “there was now in Pretoria no Indian I did not know, 
or whose condition I was not acquainted with. ’ T371 He contacted the railway 
authorities and argued that the discrimination that Indians faced on trains 
could not be justified. He also contacted the British Agent in Pretoria, 

Jacobus de Wet, who Gandhi found had sympathy for the Indians, but very 
little influence to be of significant aid. Thus, Gandhi’s stay in Pretoria gave 
him a deep and extensive insight into the social, economic, and political 
conditions of the Indians there and in the region. 

At the same time, Gandhi’s case in Pretoria, assigned to him by his firm, 
was still his primary commitment there. Gandhi read the law on the points at 
dispute, mediated between the two sides, and got them to agree to argue 
before an arbitrator. Gandhi was extremely satisfied with how he had handled 
the case, as he felt the “the true function of a lawyer was to unite parties riven 
asunder.” f 381 


This marked the end of his job in South Africa. Gandhi was making plans 







to return home to India when in April 1894 he came across a short article in 
the newspaper. Titled “Indian Franchise,” the article mentioned a bill that 
was being considered before the Natal legislature that would bar Indians from 
the right to vote. The Indian Franchise Bill would be a crushing blow to the 
Indian population’s fight, and Gandhi’s own struggle, for ethnic equality in 
South Africa. Extra taxation for Indians and other discriminatory acts had 
existed since the 1980s, but this blatant act of discrimination would 
undoubtedly worsen the position of Natal’s Indians; as Gandhi described, it 
was the “first nail into our coffin.’ T391 When his employer suggested at his 
going-away party that he stay in South Africa to help fight the passage of the 
bill, Gandhi agreed and postponed his departure. He swiftly turned the going- 
away party into a working committee and outlined the foundations of a 
campaign. 

Gandhi chose targets for his campaign strategically: “the Natal Assembly, 
which had all but passed the Bill; the Europeans of Natal; leaders of the 
Empire in London; and public opinion in India.”[40] Though the fact that the 
bill would be passed was a known conclusion even before Gandhi and his 
supporters began their campaign, the campaign was able to “infuse new life 
into the [Indian] community,” helping it reorganize and redefine itself. 

Gandhi secured the participation of people from all walks of life in his 
campaign - merchants, traders and clerks; Muslims, Hindus, Parsis, and 
Christians; the wealthy and the destitute. As Gandhi recalled, “We all knew 
that this [the passage of the bill] was a foregone conclusion, but the agitation 
had infused new life into the community and had brought home to them the 
conviction that the community was one and indivisible, and that it was as 
much their duty to fight for its political rights as for its trading rights. ” 1411 

Petitions were distributed and thousands of signatures were gathered, and 
the campaign received positive support from several newspapers, including 
The Times of India and The London Times. As the campaign spiraled into 
something bigger and stronger, Gandhi realized that it had now become 
impossible to leave Natal and return to India. [421 Thus, on May 22, 1894, 
Gandhi and several of his supporters founded the Natal Indian Congress 
(NIC), with Gandhi as its party secretary. From this point on until 1906, 
Gandhi’s work with his campaign has been described as “petition politics,” in 
which Gandhi advocated for his beliefs mainly by drafting petitions, writing 
articles, and organizing community support. Through his public service, 






Gandhi was gradually able to shape the Indian community in not just Natal, 
but also all of South Africa, into one unified political force. 



A picture of the Natal Indian Congress in 1895 


Gandhi’s political family background and his training as a lawyer helped 
him greatly in building up an organized and tightly knit political party. 
Gandhi was meticulous about keeping track of the NIC’s finances, insisting 
on writing receipts for every donation made; “I dare say the account books 
for the year 1894 can be found intact even today in the records of Natal 
Indian Congress,” he recalled with pride. T431 Additionally, Gandhi also 
established the Colonial-born Indian Educational Association under the 
auspices of the NIC, as a social group that gathered together Natal-born 
Indian youths. Describing it as a “sort of debating society,” Gandhi explained 
that “the Association served to ventilate their needs and grievances, to 
stimulate thought amongst them, to bring them into touch with Indian 
merchants and also afford them scope for service of the community. ”[44] 

Another feature of the NIC was propaganda. The public relations efforts 
that Gandhi led were not limited to reaching out to the Indians of South 
Africa; he cast a wider net in trying to acquaint the English in South Africa 
and in England, as well as Indians in India, with the real state of affairs for 
Indians in South Africa. With this in mind, Gandhi wrote two pamphlets. An 
Appeal to Every Briton in South Africa and The Indian Franchise - An 
Appeal, that described the condition of Indians in Natal. T451 The pamphlets 
and other writings were widely circulated, further catapulting Gandhi’s name. 

In 1894, the same year as the Indian Franchise Bill, the Natal government 





was seeking to impose an annual tax of £25 on indentured Indians. The 
taxation was the result of the previously mentioned inability of European 
colonizers in the 1860s to take into account the long-term social and 
economic effects of a massive influx of indentured Indians into South Africa. 
These Indians came to Natal on a five-year contract, and the incentive they 
were given was that at the end of the five-year term, they would have the 
right to settle in Natal and obtain full rights of ownership of land. Yet, the 
colonial authorities had failed to consider the long-term consequences of this. 
As more and more indentured servants signed five-year contracts and 
completed their terms, more and more settled in Natal, farming their own 
land and eventually introducing a number of Indian vegetables that were 
easier and cheaper to grow. Ex-indentured Indians began dominating the 
agriculture industry, and they also entered trade; many were able to raise their 
social status from farmer and laborer to owner of land, businesses, and 
houses. The sudden threat posed by the ex-indentured Indians alarmed 
colonial authorities, leading them to draft a bill to impose additional taxes on 
indentured laborers to encourage them to return to their country. 

Gandhi wrote that this was at the root of the problem, as this economic 
development then expanded into areas of racial, ethnic, and religious 
differences: “This [competition in trade between ex-indentured Indians and 
white traders] sowed the seed of the antagonism to Indians. Many other 
factors contributed to its growth. Our different ways of living, our simplicity, 
our contentment with small gains, our indifference to the laws of hygiene and 
sanitation, our slowness in keeping our surroundings clean and tidy, and our 
stinginess in keeping our houses in good repair - all these, combined with the 
difference in religion, contributed to fan the flame of antagonism. Through 
legislation this antagonism found its expression in the disfranchising bill and 
the bill to impose a tax on the indentured Indians. Independent of legislation 
a number of pinpricks had already been started. ”[46] 

Numerous proposals to expel Indian laborers or forcibly repatriate them 
were raised and discarded by the Natal government when the Indian 
government pointedly refused. Thus, the Natal government settled on taxing 
the indentured Indians to hasten their departure from South Africa, or 
encourage them to leave the country once their five-year terms were up. The 
taxation proposal understandably stunned Gandhi and the Indian population, 
for even one pound a year per person would have crushed the livelihood of 



families that earned no more than fourteen shillings a month - and there were 
many families like this in Natal. The NIC organized a fierce campaign 
against the taxation, but ultimately failed to completely repeal the tax. The 
Viceroy of India agreed to a yearly three-pound levy on every ex-indentured 
Indian in Natal. T471 

Gandhi continued his work, though he did take several months off in 1896 
to travel back home to India. When he returned to Durban in December 1896, 
this time bringing his wife and children with him, the authorities there, 
recognizing Gandhi, initially refused the Indian passengers’ entry and called 
for the ship’s captain to sail back to India. Both the captain and the 
passengers refused to move, and finally, in early January 1897, Gandhi and 
his fellow passengers were allowed entry. 

What followed would be another traumatic experience for Gandhi, 
however. Many had warned him not to walk the streets openly, for disdain 
among the European population for Gandhi was quite high, and his life could 
be under threat. Just as he was warned, Gandhi was attacked by a mob of 
white youth, and he was only able to escape with the help of the wife of the 
Police Superintendent in Durban. Years later, Gandhi wrote of his surprise at 
the courage he was able to gather as he faced the mob: “God has always 
come to my rescue.. .My courage was put to the severe test on 13 th January 
1897 when.. .1 went ashore and faced the howling crowd determined on 
lynching me. I was surrounded by thousands of them.. .but my courage did 
not fail me. I really cannot say how the courage came to me. But it did. God 
is great.” T481 

Afterward, Gandhi was asked by Harry Escombe, an influential South 
African statesman who was one of the most prominent members of Natal’s 
cabinet, whether he wished to prosecute his assailants, to which he replied, “I 
do not want to prosecute anyone. It is possible that I may be able to identify 
one or two of them, but what is the use of getting them punished? Besides, I 
do not hold the assailants to blame. They were given to understand that I had 
made exaggerated statements in India about the whites in Natal and 
calumniated them. If they believed these reports, it is no wonder that they 
were enraged. The leaders, and, if you will permit me to say so, you are to 
blame. You could have guided the people properly, but you also...assumed 
that I must have indulged in exaggeration. I do not want to bring anyone to 




book. I am sure that, when the truth becomes known, they will be sorry for 
their conduct. ”[49] 

This and many other events in Gandhi’s life demonstrated his clear 
realization of who the true opponents were. He believed that the assailants 
were not to blame; rather, the ones who were at fault were those who guided 
the assailants and created the tense environment in which they lived. 
Numerous other incidents in Gandhi’s past, and his response to them, 
demonstrate this point. When he was kicked off a train after being forced to 
leave his first-class seat, he did not blame the white passenger who notified 
the train conductor, or the security guards who threw him off the train, but 
the railway company and the top authorities who allowed such prejudicial 
behavior. 

Even before he understood the depths of discrimination and racial 
arrogance, Gandhi was fully aware of who and what must be defeated for a 
system to change, yet he was also increasingly becoming aware that petition 
politics and campaigns of writing, propaganda, and rational persuasion were 
making no impact on the current situation. On August 22, 1906, the 
Transvaal Government Gazette published the draft of the Asiatic Law 
Amendment Ordinance, which called for a requirement for all Indians, Arabs, 
and Turks to register with the government. This entailed fingerprinting and 
recording identification marks on individuals’ bodies to issue an official 
certificate of registration. A fine of 100 pounds, or three months 
imprisonment, would be opposed to any who failed to register before the 
given date. The proposed act was shocking to the foreign population in South 
Africa, and the ordinance became known as the “Black Act” among the 
Indians. [50] 

Not only was the Black Act exceedingly discriminatory, but also 
profoundly humiliating. The Indians and other foreign populations were 
expected to go through a registration process required of common criminals. 
Gandhi swiftly called a mass meeting of approximately 3,000 Indians on 
September 11, 1906, and announced what famously came to be known as the 
fourth resolution, which was passed by the meeting. The resolution called for 
resistance to the Black Act through civil disobedience, including arrest and 
imprisonment, if necessary. Gandhi made it clear to his supporters that this 
resolution was different from those the NIC had issued in the past: “It is a 
very grave resolution that we are making, as our existence in South Africa 




depends upon our fully observing it.’ T511 



Pictures of Gandhi in 1906 

It was some time later that Gandhi referred to the events of this meeting as 






the “advent of satyagraha (truth),” and these elements became classic 
components of Gandhi’s thinking and practice. First, there is Gandhi’s point 
that injustice is not only discriminatory and unfair but also humiliating, as it 
deprived Indians of their dignity and self-respect. Gandhi’s later calls for 
swaraj (freedom) through satyagraha was thus conceived there in 1906 at 
that meeting, during which Gandhi rallied for a new sense of self-autonomy 
and self-esteem among the Indian population of South Africa.[52] 

Following this meeting was what many began calling “passive resistance,” 
a form of nonviolent resistance involving peaceful protests and picketing of 
registration centers, burning of registration cards, courting arrests, and 
proudly and gracefully accepting any sentences or punishments that were 
meted out to those detained. However, Gandhi disliked the term “passive 
resistance,” as it implied weakness and uncertainty. He preferred “active 
nonviolent resistance to injustice” instead. T531 

One of Gandhi’s biographer observed, “What Gandhi did to South Africa... 
was less important than what South Africa did to him. ”[54] South Africa 
provided the laboratory for Gandhi’s experiments with principles of freedom, 
self-rule, and peaceful resistance, and thus, it proved an excellent testing 
ground, as many of the problems he experienced there repeated themselves in 
India. It was in South Africa that Gandhi took his decades of thought, 
childhood wonderments, experiences, and frustrations and solidified them 
into firm beliefs. He took the three years spent as a law student in London, 
the religious and ethnic diversity he experienced in England and South 
Africa, and the prejudice he faced in this foreign land, and formed these 
experiences into a mission for himself and for India. According to one of his 
biographers, Dennis Dalton, “This mission was one of self-realization but 
before he left South Africa he knew that it must involve a struggle for India’s 
freedom as well. He had left Bombay for Durban in 1893 as a legal counsel 
for Dada Abdulla and Company; he returned to India twenty-one years later 
with a sense of mission, a reservoir of practical experience in social and 
political reform, and with the ideas that formed the basis of his political 
thought. That is what South Africa did for Gandhi. ”[55] 

Gandhi’s call for peaceful protests against the Black Act led to some 
concessions, which ultimately fell short of meeting the protestors’ demands. 
This round of protests was followed by another several years later, this time 
including Indian women and miners, all protesting not only against the 






discriminatory act but also against the refusal of the state to recognize Indian 
marriages, unjust immigration restrictions, and the discriminatory system of 
indentured labor. Led by Gandhi, hundreds of Indian women illegally 
marched across the border from Transvaal into the Natal coal fields, where 
they persuaded the miners there to go on strike. Security forces were sent in, 
and when Gandhi and his protestors were savagely punished, the national and 
international outcry led to then-Prime Minister Jan Smuts to reach out to 
Gandhi for talks. The subsequent negotiations led to the Smuts-Gandhi 
Agreement on June 30, 1914, and the passage of the Indian Relief Act of 
1914. The Act was a great success for Gandhi and his supporters, as it 
addressed two key issues Gandhi has been fighting against for close to a 
decade: the three-pound tax imposed on Indians who had failed to renew their 
indentures, and the state’s refusal to recognize Indian marriages. The act 
abolished the tax and recognized the validity of Indian customary marriages. 

£56] 



Gandhi and his wife in South Africa in 1914 

This victory and his entire experience in South Africa altered Gandhi’s life. 




As mentioned before, the 21 years he spent in this foreign land made a great 
impact on him, an impact he never may have experienced had he continued 
practicing law in India. His South Africa experience led to a realization that 
success is possible through nonviolent resistance, or satyagraha, and that 
thought and life were inseparable. Gandhi realized that thought was nothing 
if not practiced in life, and life had no meaning unless one carefully 
considered what his vision of a meaningful life was. 

It was thus in South Africa that Gandhi began practicing the principles of 
an ascetic life, which would become one of his key practices known and 
emulated worldwide. In his autobiography, under a chapter entitled “Simple 
Life,” Gandhi recalled that he began to appreciate the “beauty of self-help” 
when he was forced to wash his own clothing by hand to cut laundry costs. 
r571 Gandhi further noted that his “passion for self-help and simplicity” 
began in South Africa; the seed had been planted, and “it only needed 
watering to take root, to flower and to fructify, and the watering came in due 
course.”[58] 

Chapter 3: Gandhi and the Indian Independence Movement 





Gandhi in 1915 


“I believe that the civilization India evolved is not to be beaten in the world. 
Nothing can equal the seeds sown by our ancestors, Rome went, Greece 
shared the same fate; the might of the Pharaohs was broken; Japan has 
become Westernized; of China nothing can be said; but India is still, 
somehow or other, sound at the foundation. The people of Europe learn their 
lessons from the writings of the men of Greece or Rome, which exist no 
longer in their former glory. In trying to learn from them, the Europeans 
imagine that they will avoid the mistakes of Greece and Rome. Such is their 
pitiable condition. In the midst of all this India remains immovable and that is 
her glory.” - Gandhi, Hind Swaraj (1908) 

Gandhi had left his homeland in 1893 as a young, inexperienced, and timid 
lawyer, uncertain of his future. He returned in 1914 a man reborn, self- 
confident, proud, and experienced, with a strong mission in his heart. He was 
also a man with a global reputation as a leading Indian nationalist, rights 
advocate, and leader, so when his ship landed in Bombay in early January 
1915, Gandhi and his wife were welcomed by a crowd, as the news of the 
return of the Indian hero from South Africa had spread across the country. 
When asked by reporters about his plans in India, Gandhi humbly replied that 
he would pass some time as an “observer and a student,” for he had much to 
learn about the politics of the land he had been away from for over two 
decades, r591 At least for a year, he meant to spend some time readjusting to 
Indian life. As one of his biographers noted, “He’d promised his political 
mentor, Gokhale, that he’d make no political pronouncements in that time, 
take no sides, plunge into no movements. He’d travel the land, establish 
contacts, make himself known, listen, and observe. In loftier terms, he could 
be seen as trying to embrace as much of the illimitable Indian reality as he 
could. That proved to be quite a lot, more than any other political figure on 
the Indian scene had ever attempted. ”[60] 

Carrying the fame he won for his struggles in South Africa, Gandhi was 
invited to civic luncheons, tea parties, and talks, where he was lauded as a 
hero. Gandhi’s standard response was to deny such praise and instead point to 
the “real heroes,” the indentured laborers of South Africa. T611 While he 
continued to travel throughout the country with “his ears open and mouth 
shut,” he came to observe two crucial conclusions. [62] 






The first was that though there was no open and direct opposition to 
colonial rule, there was still an air of considerable distaste for the 
increasingly oppressive British rule among the Indian population. He also 
noted that political parties had emerged to oppose colonialism, among them 
the Indian National Congress being the most prominent; however, the 
Congress, founded in 1885, was largely ineffective, mostly due to its 
“begging and demeaning” methods. [63] On the other end of the spectrum, 
terrorist movements had emerged, using violence and threats as tactics to 
attempt to achieve political change. Though Gandhi shared these movements’ 
impatience and calls for immediate action, he strongly disapproved of their 
violent methods on both moral and practical grounds. Gandhi was well 
aware, from his experience in Natal, that violence was ineffective in 
achieving true and lasting change, and moreover, detrimental in that it 
chipped away at the morality of the fighters. Violence also made it difficult to 
build up self-confidence, courage, and a capacity for concerted action among 
the people, as fear prevented any true unification. Thus, Gandhi believed that 
his method of satyagraha that he had developed and tested in South Africa 
was India’s best hope. 

The second observation that Gandhi made was a broader one. He 
concluded, after some time spent studying his people and his country, that 
they were stuck in a “degenerate” state due to centuries of foreign rule and 
imperialism. T641 Indians had fallen into a state of disarray, deeply fragmented 
because of impregnable caste walls, hundreds of ethnicities, and various 
religions. There was a significant lack of social conscience and civic virtues, 
and instead, the people were selfish, cowardly, and demoralized. Gandhi 
realized that the first thing his country needed was not freedom from the 
British or self-independence; India needed to be revitalized and reborn before 
it can win independence, or keep it once it did. 

Accordingly, Gandhi began working out a comprehensive plan for national 
regeneration, which he called the Constructive Program. The program was 
constructed from his belief that building a new society in the shell of the old 
required significant, non-violent social change - a reconstruction of society. 
As political scientist Robert Burrowes explained in his study, The Strategy of 
Nonviolent Defense: A Gandhian Approach, Gandhi’s Constructive Program 
was based on the belief that “non-violence.. .was more than just a technique 
of struggle or a strategy for resisting military aggression.” According to 




Burrowes, Gandhi’s principle of non-violence was “intimately related to the 
wider struggle for social justice, economic self-reliance, and ecological 
harmony as well as the quest for self-realization.” Based on this belief, for 
Gandhi, the Constructive Program and the strategy of non-violent defense 
that it was based off of “required the reconstruction of the personal, social, 
economic, and political life of each individual.’ T 651 Thus, according to 
Gandhi, reconstruction and improvements were required not just of the 
community, but also of the individual; “for the individual, it meant increased 
power-from-within through the development of personal identity, self- 
reliance, and fearlessness,” while “for the community, it meant the creation of 
a new set of political, social, and economic relations. ”£66] 

Thus, Gandhi was well aware that a regime change was not the only thing 
required for an India reborn. Throughout history, there have been instances of 
political revolutions in countries where the population was neither organized 
nor capable of exercising self-determination, and the end result being the 
country’s quick return to the dictatorial status quo. To prevent this from 
occurring in India, the people first had to strengthen their solidarity, and 
together, instigate a social revolution alongside a political one. 

The Constructive Program included both small and large items that covered 
varying aspects of life. Included were some proposals Gandhi identified as 
being “absolutely essential,” such as Hindu-Muslim unity, a ban on alcohol, 
the use of khadi (hand-spun, hand-woven cloth), the development of village 
industries, and craft-based education. Other essential principles included 
equality for women, health education, adoption of a common national 
language, economic equality, the strengthening of peasants’ and workers’ 
organizations and unions, and integration of tribal people into mainstream 
life.[67] 

Some of these proposals were more directly related to the improvement of 
Indian society than others, but all were in Gandhi’s mind essential to the 
process. For example, the use of khadi may seem trivial, but it was intended 
to provide a national uniform and create a measure of equality; Gandhi’s aim 
was to generate a sense of nationwide solidarity with the poor, to bring 
economic pressure against the British, and to reduce foreign imports. 
Similarly, the adoption of a common national language was intended to unite 
the vast and varying gaps between ethnic, religious, and social groups in 
India, while deepening the chasm dividing the nationalistic masses and the 





Westernized elite. The development of village industries was meant to not 
only aid the impoverished in rural villages, but also to slow the rate of 
migration to the cities. [68] The Constructive Program became an essential 
component of Gandhi’s struggle for Indian independence. 

While developing his Constructive Program, Gandhi understood that he 
would need a platform from which he could speak, and to have his voice be 
heard. The Indian National Congress was the single most popular party in 
India, though it had been largely ineffective in achieving its goals. Gandhi 
had been reluctant to join any political group since his return to India in 1915, 
but by 1918, he was once again willing to engage in politics. He subsequently 
joined the Indian National Congress party, but found his position to be weak. 
To strengthen it, in 1919, Gandhi sought to broaden his support base and 
extend his appeals to the Muslim population of India. 

The opportunity came in the form of the Khilafat movement, which was a 
pan-Islamic, political protest campaign launched by Muslims in India to 
protest the fall of the Ottoman Caliphate (Islamic state) in Turkey post-WWI. 
Gandhi reached out to its leaders and encouraged the creation of a more 
organized, non-violent movement of non-cooperation. The leaders agreed, 
and in June 1920, established an official Khilafat movement. Gandhi called 
on the leaders of the Indian National Congress to support the Khilafat 
movement, and his emergence as one of the most prominent speakers for the 
movement led to his gaining significant Muslim support. Thus, Gandhi 
became the first national leader in India with a multicultural and multiethnic 
support base, which facilitated his rise to more significant positions of 
influence within Congress. Though by the end of 1922, the Khilafat 
movement had collapsed, Gandhi had become a major leader in the Indian 
National Congress.[69] 

By the fall of 1920, Gandhi was the dominant figure in the party, 
commanding such an influence that had never been gained by any political 
leader in India. He reorganized the Indian National Congress by transforming 
it from a party composed mainly of upper middle class elites into a 
nationalistic party with roots in rural towns and villages. Under Gandhi’s 
leadership, the constitution was rewritten; instead of militancy and threats, 
Gandhi encouraged the use of non-violent and non-cooperative actions 
against the British, including the boycott of British manufacturers and 
British-operated institutions like the legislatures, courts, offices, and schools. 




Membership was extended to everyone, as the party was opened up to anyone 
able to pay a small token fee. The elitism that had been evident in the 
organization was thoroughly eradicated, and in its place developed a party of 
mass national appeal. 

In 1920, Gandhi and the Congress launched a new program called the Non- 
Cooperation Movement. Following principles espoused by Gandhi, the 
Congress changed its mission from attaining self-government through 
constitutional and legal means to attaining swaraj (independence) through 
noncooperation, nonviolence, and peaceful resistance. Among its main 
principles were: the surrendering of titles and honors; boycott of government 
and government-affiliated schools and colleges, courts, and foreign clothes; 
resignation from government services; and mass civil disobedience, including 
the non-payment of taxes. The movement’s program called for many 
principles espoused by Gandhi in his Constructive Program, such as the 
encouragement and adoption of khadi, Hindu-Muslim unity, and a strict 
adherence to non-violence. r701 



Gandhi and Indian poet Rabindranath Tagore in 1920 




















The movement gained national support, especially among students and 
youths. Gandhi and other members of the Congress undertook a nationwide 
tour, lecturing to the masses and encouraging the building of national schools 
and colleges while calling for the boycott of government-affiliated 
institutions. In response, thousands of students left their schools and joined 
national institutions that were established during this period; an estimated 
800 institutions were formed during this time.fZlj The people also boycotted 
foreign clothes and products; shops selling foreign goods and liquor were 
boycotted and picketed, and supporters burned foreign clothes publically. 
Foreign imports fell drastically. 

The response by the British crown was severe. The government arrested 
Congress leaders, though Gandhi was spared, and imposed severe restrictions 
on the press while banning unauthorized public meetings. In February 1922, 
as the movement was reaching its apex, the momentum was abruptly halted 
when a violent clash occurred in the town of Chauri Chaura, where a large 
group of protestors calling for non-cooperation turned violent and burned 
down a police station. The deaths of civilians and policemen led to Gandhi 
calling off the nation-wide movement. He instead urged supporters to involve 
themselves in constructive activities, such as popularizing khadi, establishing 
national institutions, and encouraging Hindu-Muslim unity. T721 

The abrupt withdrawal of the movement caused much confusion and 
criticism. Supporters and opponents alike questioned Gandhi’s wisdom in 
calling it off. However, Gandhi had realized several key things through this 
experience, the first being that the people were not yet ready for a non-violent 
government. Again, returning to his Constructive Program, for societies to 
change, the individuals forming it also had to undergo self-analysis, self- 
improvement, and change. In addition, on a more practical level, the Chauri 
Chaura incident could have easily sparked other events of violence, and were 
this to occur, the entire Non-Cooperation Movement would have been 
criticized and deemed illegitimate. Finally, Gandhi also realized that the 
movement, after its initial outburst, was reaching a plateau. Gandhi learned 
the difficulties of sustaining enthusiasm and momentum for a large-scale 
movement for a long period of time. 

Nonetheless, the Non-Cooperation Movement played a large role in 
boosting Gandhi’s prominence, and it bolstered the Indian National 
Congress’s scope of influence as it gained the support and sympathy of 




millions of Indians from various sections of society. In addition, the people of 
India for the first time was able to try their hand at mass mobilization and 
organization; through the Non-Cooperation Movement, the people were able 
to demonstrate that they could participate in a nation-wide united mass 
movement, regardless of ethnicity, social status, or religion. 

Several weeks after calling off the movement, Gandhi was arrested on 
March 10, 1922, tried for sedition, and sentenced to six years imprisonment. 
As expected, the central figure’s sudden removal led to immediate 
disorganization and disorientation among the leaders of the Congress. The 
Congress became divided among those who sought immediate change and 
those who did not; the “pro-changers” called for an end to the boycott of 
government institutions and sought to enter elections. The “pro-changers” 
eventually resigned from the Congress in January 1923 and created their own 
party, called the Swaraj Party. In the November 1923 council elections, the 
Swaraj Party was able to secure an astonishing 42 out of lOlelected seats in 
the Imperial Legislative Councils. In addition to this party split, the 
cooperation among Hindus and Muslims also began to break down without 
Gandhi as leader. 

Gandhi was released in February 1924, having served only two years of his 
six-year sentence. For most of the 1920s, Gandhi remained out of the 
political spotlight, focusing instead of inward reforms by attempting to mend 
the rift between the Congress and the Swaraj Party, but this changed in 1927, 
when the British government appointed a constitutional reform commission 
led by Sir John Simon, a prominent lawyer and politician. This reform 
commission did not contain a single Indian representative, which sparked an 
outcry across India. Sir John Simon arrived in India in November 1927, but 
he faced boycotts and protests wherever he went. The Congress, together 
with other major political parties, boycotted the Commission. In December 
1928, at the Congress party’s Calcutta session, Gandhi pushed through a 
resolution that called on the British crown to grant India dominion status 
within a one-year time period, or face a new campaign of non-cooperation 
with complete independence for India as its goal. The resolution was a result 
of Gandhi’s great efforts to mediate between various views within the 
Congress, most notably between calls for immediate independence and calls 
for greater patience. T731 


The British gave no response. One year later, on December 31, 1929, the 



flag of India was unfurled in Lahore, and January 26, 1930 was celebrated as 
India’s Independence Day by the Congress’s session in Lahore. The Lahore 
session also declared the Congress’s goal to now be complete independence, 
and following this declaration, it announced the launch of the second civil 
disobedience, or Non-Cooperation, movement. Additionally, the Lahore 
session authorized Gandhi to lead this new movement. Gandhi sent an 
ultimatum to the British government listing eleven demands, giving the 
British until January 31, 1930 to respond. The demands Gandhi called for 
included: total prohibition; the release of political prisoners; reforms in the 
Criminal Investigation Department; and the abolishing of the salt tax and the 
monopoly of the government on salt.J74] Again, the British ignored the 
demands. 

Gandhi thus led one of his most famous acts - the Salt Satyagraha, also 
known as the Salt March or Dandi March - in March of 1930. From early 
March to early April, Gandhi marched nearly 250 miles from Ahmedabad to 
Dandi in opposition of the salt tax, with his aim being to make salt himself 
once he reached the sea. Gandhi started off from Ahmedabad with 78 
followers from every caste and religion, and he was joined by thousands of 
followers on the march. When Gandhi reached the sea in Dandi on April 6, 
1930, he picked up a handful of salt in an act of open defiance of the 
government’s ban, and inaugurated the new movement. Along India’s coast, 
thousands of people, mainly peasants of the region, followed his example and 
made salt illegally. The salt march resulted in the imprisonment of more than 
60,000 individuals who had participated in the march. \7 51 






This satyagraha proved to be essential for Gandhi’s campaign. It convinced 
the country and the world that colonial rule was vulnerable, and that the 
people could end it if they united, while exposing the inhumanity of the 
colonial government to much of the world. The march thus had the effect of 
internationalizing the Indian struggle for independence by exposing the 
British government to world pressure. The embarrassment that the British 
government faced was severe; there had never in the history of its colonial 
rule in India been so many thousands of Indians in jail, and as Gandhi was by 
this point in time a world figure whose every movement was big news, his 
imprisonment for grabbing a handful of salt pressured Britain even more. 

Further protests led to the government finally agreeing to entering 
negotiations with Gandhi. Gandhi traveled to London as the sole 
representative of the Indian National Congress and accepted a truce, but he 
was disappointed to find that independence of India was not even a topic of 
discussion. Moreover, when Gandhi returned to India in December 1931, he 
found his party a victim of one of the harshest government repression in the 
history of the nationalist movement. Gandhi was again imprisoned, along 
with most prominent leaders of the Congress. The government, turning away 
from negotiations, instead isolated Gandhi and sought to negate his influence 
by keeping him completely ostracized from his followers and people. The 
Congress and all its activities were banned, and restrictions were imposed on 
the press. 

In 1934, Gandhi finally decided to end the civil disobedience campaign for 
the second time. As with the first, he was increasingly finding it difficult to 
organize a nation-wide movement. The same year, Gandhi resigned as leader 
and member of the Congress. He had begun to sense by this time that his 
fellow party members had not adopted his creed of nonviolence as a 
fundamental and essential necessity, but only as a political expedient to boost 
their popularity. In place of politics, Gandhi now concentrated fully on his 
Constructive Program, to rebuild the nation by promoting the principles of 
his program and changing society from the bottom-up. [76] 

When World War II broke out in 1939, Gandhi initially called for providing 
nonviolent moral support to the British war effort. The Congress also favored 
supporting Britain, provided that India’s self-independence was assured. The 
British promised that after the war, a constituent assembly would be formed 
to determine the future political structure of India. However, to Gandhi, the 



Congress, and much of India, this was not enough; they called for immediate 
discussions for the independence of India, and they argued that India could 
not support a war that claimed to fight for democratic freedom when it was 
still fighting for its own freedom. The British government failed to give an 
adequate response, leading to the Congress’s rejecting any aid for Britain’s 
war efforts. 



Gandhi in 1939 


However, the astounding successes that Adolf Hitler gained in the war 
forced Britain and her allies to seek support from India. In August 1940, 
Britain presented India with proposals for constitutional reform in India. 
Widely known as the August Offer, its main provisions were: India would be 
granted dominion status; the British Viceroy’s executive council will be 
expanded; at the end of the war, a constituent assembly composed mostly of 
Indians would be established to decide upon their new constitution. The 
Congress swiftly rejected the offer, as the offer for India’s dominion status 
was unacceptable; it was either full independence or none. Gandhi also 
rejected the August Offer, and called for the launch of a limited satyagraha, 
which came to be known as the “individual satyagraha”; only a few selected 




individuals in each locality were authorized to conduct satyagraha, in the 
form of making speeches against participating in the war and public 
declarations against Britain. Those selected by Gandhi to perform this 
individual satyagraha were required to inform officers beforehand about the 
time and place of his or her intended anti-war speech, f 771 

The purpose of this satyagraha was slightly different from that of previous 
protests. Tailored to directly address the issue at hand, this individual 
satyagraha was intended to clearly demonstrate that though India did not 
support Hitler or Nazism, it could not be forced to support the war efforts 
through Britain, the country that was restricting its own freedoms. The 
movement was launched to express Gandhi’s stern belief that in the end, 
there was no distinction between Nazism and the double autocracy imposed 
on India. More than twenty-five satyagrahis were arrested, convicted, and 
imprisoned for participating in this movement. T781 Gandhi deemed their 
sacrifices as worth the cause, as the movement gained nationwide support 
and global attention. 

In March 1942, as the war raged on, the British government sent to India its 
House of Commons leader, Stafford Cripps, with a set of proposals aimed at 
gaining India’s support for the British war effort. An immediate reaction to 
Japan’s decision to support Germany in the war and the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor in December 1941, the Cripps mission was a desperate attempt of a 
country losing ground in one of the greatest wars in history. The main points 
of the proposal were as such: creation of a single Indian Union with dominion 
status; forming of a constituent assembly post-WWII to draft a new 
constitution; and appointment of representatives of Indian princes as 
members of the assembly. The Cripps mission’s proposal was rejected on 
various grounds by the Congress - namely, objection to dominion status and 
a call for complete independence; free and fair elections for constituent 
assembly members; no discussions or guarantees about transfer of power. 
Gandhi expressed his rejection of the proposal as well, calling it a “post-dated 
check on a failing bank. ”[79] 






Cripps 


Stafford Cripps returned to England without an agreement, and Gandhi 
announced that the British should “Quit India,” and India should launch a 
new campaign of civil disobedience to drive the point home. The Congress 
Working Committee met in July 1942 and accepted this proposal for another 
round of mass struggle, adopting the Quit India Resolution that was ratified 
on August 8, 1942. r80 1 The resolution called for an immediate end of British 
rule and complete independence of India, as well as a promise that a free 
India would oppose and defend itself from any and all fascist and imperialist 
forces. The threat was made - if the British did not accept these demands, the 
Congress stated it would launch a civil disobedience movement under the 
leadership of Gandhi. The expectation of the Congress was that no country at 
war for its very survival - as the tides of war were turning well against the 
British - could tolerate this disturbance, however non-violent. 

The Congress was right; the threat of another round of civil disobedience in 
India was too much for the government. The morning of August 9, 1942, 
Gandhi and all prominent leaders of Congress were rounded up and 
imprisoned at undisclosed locations. Because the arrests occurred so soon 
after the announcement of the Quit India movement, neither Gandhi nor the 
Congress leaders had had a chance to organize anything. Without proper 
direction, protestors turned violent, resulting to outbreaks of violence in 
many parts of India where villagers derailed trains, destroyed buildings and 
bridges, and vandalized government property. T811 Violent crowds cut 
telegraph lines, attacked police stations, and hoisted flags on public 
buildings; students left their classes and workers went on strike. The 




government reacted harshly; nearly 60,000 people were arrested, police fired 
nearly 538 times, and approximately 940 people were killed in the violent 
clashes. [82] 



A picture of Gandhi writing in 1942 

Gandhi spent the next two years in jail, as did most of the Congress leaders. 
To Gandhi’s great sorrow, his wife Kasturbai, who was also imprisoned in a 
different location, died in jail. “I cannot imagine life without her,” Gandhi 
said of her death. “We lived together for sixty-two years.. .nothing will fill 
the void in my life. ”[83] The new Viceroy, Lord Wavell, wrote Gandhi a 
letter of condolence, which deeply moved Gandhi. Six weeks after his wife’s 
death, Gandhi fell so severely ill that the Viceroy ordered his release, fearing 
the public outcry that would be triggered if Gandhi were to die in jail. This 
was the last time Gandhi was ever imprisoned. In India, he had spent two 
thousand and eight-nine days in prison. T841 

While Congress leaders languished in jail, other political parties, most 
notably the Muslim League, strategically played their position and supported 





the British war effort to gain their favor. Led by Muhammad Ali Jinnah, from 
the start of the war, the Muslim League had been calling for self- 
determination for the Muslim population in India; at a 1940 meeting in 
Lahore, Jinnah stated that “The Mussalmans [Muslims] are not a minority... 
The Mussalmans are a nation.. .The problem in India is not of an inter- 
communal but manifestly of an international character, and it must be treated 
as such. ”[85. Thus, with the aim of mobilizing the entire Muslim population, 
Jinnah introduced a language of religious nationalism into the discussion of 
Indian independence that dramatically changed the character of the political 
debate. From this point on, he referred to Muslims as a nation that was 
entitled to full self-determination and equal political status with the Hindus, 
despite the fact that hitherto, he and the Muslim League had been arguing for 
years that the Muslim s were a Muslim community within the Indian nation. 
Jinnah subsequently called for the British’s post-war transfer of their power 
not to a single India, but to the “autonomous national states” of the South 
Asian continent, delineating his plans for the new country of Pakistan, r861 

One of Gandhi’s long-standing beliefs had been Hindu-Muslim unity, and 
so understandably, he was strongly opposed to any notion of partition. 

Calling the partition scheme an “untruth,” Gandhi insisted that there could be 
“no compromise with it.. .Does Islam bind Muslim only to Muslim and 
antagonize the Hindu? Was the message of the Prophet peace only for and 
between Muslims and war against Hindus or non-Muslims?...Those who are 
instilling this poison into the Muslim mind are rendering the greatest 
disservice to Islam. I know that it is not Islam.”[87] 

Nonetheless, Jinnah and his Muslim League gained significant 
organizational strength during the war as its rival, the Congress, was brutally 
repressed. When Britain and her allies won, bringing an end to the world war 
in 1945, a new chapter of Indo-British relations opened as the new British 
government, controlled by the Labour Party that had come to power after the 
war, announced its commitment to giving independence to India. 

Chapter 4: Gandhi’s Final Years 

“Truth alone will endure, all the rest will be swept away before the tide of 
time. I must continue to bear testimony to truth even if I am forsaken by all. 
Mine may today be a voice in the wilderness, but it will be heard when all 
other voices are silenced, if it is the voice of Truth.” - Gandhi 





On August 15, 1946, Muhammad Ali Jinnah called for a “Direct Action 
Day.” What he meant by such a day was not immediately clear, but the 
announcement was quickly followed by violent riots and clashes. Muslims 
killed Hindus by the thousands, and after days of chaos, the Hindus retaliated 
and began to attack Muslims. Killings led to revenge killings; villages were 
burned, women and children were murdered, and the country spiraled into 
chaos. r88 The Hindu-Muslim strife upset Gandhi deeply. He went on a half¬ 
fast, subsisting on just 600 calories a day, to protest the killings. He vowed to 
remain on this fast until the killings stopped, and he traveled from village to 
village to speak about brotherly love. One month later, the killings ceased 
when “his body was reduced to the shadow of its former self. ”[89] 

While Gandhi was protesting the killings and visiting village after village, 
the Congress, Muslim League, and the Viceroy were undergoing covert talks 
in Delhi to divide India. Gandhi was not consulted in these negotiations, and 
most likely, he would not have wanted to be consulted anyway; his was the 
view that a partitioned India was no India at all. Though the Viceroy 
eventually called for him to come to Delhi, Gandhi politely declined, 
knowing that the Viceroy’s invitation was purely out of courtesy. On August 
15, 1947, the Viceroy handed over power to an independent India and the 
newly created state of Pakistan. [90] 

Prior to this partition, Gandhi had spent years arguing and debating with 
Jinnah. This was a man who was the complete opposite of Gandhi in 
personality, thought, and character - he was complex, brusque, and aloof. 

The two men shared similar backgrounds, as Jinnah came from the same part 
of India as Gandhi, shared the same language and culture, was a lawyer, and 
his family were even first-generation Hindu converts. Despite this, and 
despite the fact that Gandhi over the decades had been able to win over 
countless strong-minded foreign and Indian figures, Gandhi ultimately “failed 
before a man who was closer to him in many respects than his other 
opponents. ’ T911 







Gandhi and Jinnah in Bombay in 1944 


Gandhi was in Calcutta when the partition and India’s independence were 
announced. His body still weak from the fasting, Gandhi settled in the slums 
and faced the mob there, calling for peace: “They insulted him, threw 
brickbats at him, spat at him, called him foul names. Alone, this small man in 
a loin cloth and steel-rimmed spectacles stood firm, talking to the mob, 
taking no notice of their behavior, and in the end, after a few days, everything 
was quiet. Gandhi had by his presence worked a miracle. In the Punjab, 
where the Viceroy had sent fifty thousand soldiers to try to keep the people 
from killing each other, three hundred thousand people were murdered and 
fourteen million people ran away. In Bengal, because of Gandhi’s presence, 
nobody was killed and nobody ran away. As the Viceroy put it, ‘What fifty 
thousand well-equipped soldiers could not do, the Mahatma has done - he 
has brought peace. He is a one man army. ’”[92] 




Gandhi and the last British Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, in 1947 

Soon after the partition, India and Pakistan entered into conflict over the 
state of Kashmir. Gandhi announced one last fast - the 20th of his life - for 
the end of the conflict and the safety of Muslims in India. News of Gandhi’s 
fast spread quickly, and when it reached the ears of fanatic Hindus, death 
threats were sent to Gandhi for his perceived support of Muslims over 
Hindus. [93] On January 30, 1948, Mahatma Gandhi was assassinated by a 
young Hindu nationalist while attending a prayer meeting in New Delhi. 
Nathuram Godse, the assassin, had ties to the extremist Hindu Mahasabha, a 
far-right nationalist party that had been severely critical of Gandhi’s doctrine 
of nonviolence and support of Muslims and Pakistan. Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Gandhi’s close advisor and friend, addressed the nation 
through radio to announce his good friend’s death: “Friends and comrades, 
the light has gone out of our lives, and there is darkness everywhere, and I do 
not quite know what to tell you or how to say it. Our beloved leader, Bapu as 
we called him, the father of the nation, is no more. Perhaps I am wrong to say 
that; nevertheless, we will not see him again, as we have seen him for these 
many years, we will not run to him for advice or seek solace from him, and 
that is a terrible blow, not only for me, but for millions and millions in this 
country. ”[94] 











Wilson Loo Kok Wee’s picture of the memorial marking the site of 

Gandhi’s assassination 

Millions attended Mahatma Gandhi’s funeral and joined in the five-mile 
funeral procession. His death was mourned in India, Pakistan, and across the 
world; all Indian establishments in London closed down in morning, and 
thousands of Hindus, Muslims, and various other religions, races, and 
denominations from all over Britain gathered at India House in London. T951 
In the wake of his death, shame filled the hearts and minds of every violent 
protestor who had defied Gandhi’s call for peaceful resistance. The killings 
stopped almost immediately, and all across India, flags were flown at half- 
mast to honor Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, who had become, as one 
American politician described him, “the spokesman of the conscience of 
mankind. ”[96] 

Chapter 5: Gandhi’s Practices and Beliefs 

“I believe that nonviolence is infinitely superior to violence, forgiveness is 
more manly than punishment, forgiveness adorns a soldier. But abstinence is 





forgiveness only when there is the power to punish, it is meaningless when it 
pretends to proceed from a helpless creature. A mouse hardly forgives cat 
when it allows itself to be torn to pieces by her. ... I do not believe myself to 
be a helpless creature. Only I want to use India's and my strength for better 
purpose. Let me not be misunderstood. Strength does not come from physical 
capacity. It comes from an indomitable will.” - Gandhi 

The many principles and practices of Gandhi have come to collectively be 
known as Gandhism. Though many of his thoughts were heavily influenced 
by religion - not just his own Hinduism, but Christianity, Judaism, and 
Jainism - he was also heavily touched by the works of such philosophers like 
Plato and Thoreau, as well as author Leo Tolstoy, who in 1908 wrote A Letter 
to Hindu, in which he stated that the only way the Indian people could 
overthrow colonial rule was by using love as a weapon through passive 
resistance. Gandhi was greatly inspired by Tolstoy’s ideas, and the two began 
a correspondence in 1909 that continued until Tolstoy’s death in 1910. [97] 
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A letter Gandhi wrote to Tolstoy in 1910 

Many have described Gandhism to be not just a political philosophy but 
also an economic doctrine, a societal creed, a religious outlook, and perhaps 
most importantly, a humanitarian worldview, all shaped into one. However, 
when hearing the term “Gandhism,” Gandhi reportedly expressed his 
disapproval: “There is no such thing as ‘Gandhism’, and I do not want to 
leave any sect after me. I do not claim to have originated any new principle or 
doctrine. I have simply tried in my own way to apply the eternal truths to our 
daily life and problems...The opinions I have formed and the conclusions I 
have arrived at are not final. I may change them tomorrow. I have nothing 
new to teach the world. Truth and nonviolence are as old as the hills. ”[98] 

Nonetheless, Gandhi’s principles of nonviolence, peace, and humility have 
made great impacts on the world throughout history, and they continue to do 
so today. Below are several key beliefs held by Gandhi that should be 
highlighted. 

Satyagraha and Swaraj 

Satyagraha is most frequently translated as “truth force” or “insistence on 
truth,” and the term was coined by Gandhi as part of his philosophy of “the 
power of truth based on nonviolent courage and self-suffering” as essential in 
one’s struggles for swaraj, or freedom. Gandhi identified three cardinal 
principles of satyagraha : “A living faith in God or Truth is the number one 
prerequisite.. .a satyagrahi must wholeheartedly believe in the ultimate 
triumph of Truth, in the saving power and grace of God.. .such undying faith 
alone makes one capable of nonviolence, love, and forgiveness. Nonviolence 
or Ahimsa is the second prerequisite.. .if the truth was the end or goal, 
nonviolence must be the means. Tapasya or Voluntary Suffering is the third 
quality... tapasya (rigorous physical, mental, and moral exercises) enhances 
the inner resilience of the spirit. ’ T991 

Gandhi’s concept of satyagraha was practiced in reality through the many 
nonviolent protest movements he led throughout his life, in both South Africa 
and India. Gandhi was of the strongest belief that to achieve change and 
freedom, one must be patient, honest, faithful, and tolerant of others. A great 
component of this was Gandhi’s idea that to bring about external change, 
such as state structure and national independence, there must be internal 




change as well, in the form of societal regeneration: "There must be no 
impatience, no barbarity, no insolence, no undue pressure. If we want to 
cultivate a true spirit of democracy, we cannot afford to be intolerant. 
Intolerance betrays want of faith in one's cause.’ TlOQl 

For Gandhi, the struggle for political independence and swaraj had to be 
fought in tandem with the larger struggle for the regeneration of Indian 
society. If political independence became the only goal, or if it became the 
more important of the two goals, then India ran the risk of following the 
failures set by other countries that attempted a political revolution without 
considering the social components. Too great a focus on political change 
encouraged an environment of careerism, in which leaders grew to seek 
political advantage and prestige over true change for the betterment of the 
entire population. 

The Untouchables 

The Dalit, or the Untouchables as they are more commonly known, are (as 
their name suggests) people who are considered untouchable due to their 
birth into a caste that is deemed impure or less than human. They are not of a 
single ethnicity or religion but rather are a mixed population, consisting of 
numerous ethnic, religious, lingual, and social groups from all over India. 

The Untouchables have faced great discrimination for their perceived 
impurity, and the roots of this discrimination generally come from the fact 
that Dalits have historically been associated with occupations that are 
regarded as ritually impure, such as those involving butchering, leatherwork, 
or the removal of animal carcasses and waste. Many Dalits worked as 
butchers, cleaned latrines and sewers, or found work in tanneries; engaging in 
these activities was traditionally considered to be polluting to the body, mind, 
and spirit of the individual, and this pollution was considered contagious. The 
segregation of the Untouchables into slums and the ban imposed on them 
from full participation in Hindu social life were terrible yet often ignored 
humanitarian issues in India. 

When Gandhi first returned to India from South Africa in 1915, he 
immediately set about establishing an ashram, or a spiritual hermitage, in 
Ahmedabad. The question soon arose of whether he would accept Dalits into 
his Satyagraha Ashram: “The Ashram had been in existence only a few 
months when we were put to a test such as I had scarcely expected. I received 



a letter from Amrital Thakkar to this effect: ‘A humble and honest 
untouchable family is desirous of joining your Ashram. Will you accept 
them? I was perturbed.. .1 shared the letter with my companions. They 
welcomed it.’ TlOli 

Gandhi thus welcomed the family, so long as they agreed to abide by the 
rules of the ashram. However, the family’s admission sparked a “flutter” 
among Gandhi’s friends and supporters of the ashram, with one of the major 
concerns being that the other residents feared that the public well would 
become contaminated and the water polluted. Monetary support for the 
ashram stopped. According to Gandhi, “with the stopping of monetary help 
came rumors of proposed social boycott. We were prepared for all this. I had 
told my companions that, if we were boycotted and denied the usual 
facilities, we would not leave Ahmedabad. We would rather go and stay in 
the untouchables’ quarter and live on whatever we could get by manual 
labor. ”£102] 

However, monetary help came in the form of a donation from a generous 
stranger, and the ashram was able to continue. Gandhi recalled that the 
financial difficulties he faced during this experience was not what caused him 
great anxiety, but it was the “internal storm” he felt when “my eyes and ears 
detected their [my wife’s and others’] indifference, if not their dislike” 
toward the Dalits. [ 1031 

Abolition of “untouchability,” as Gandhi called it, became one of his key 
goals. In 1932, the British government gave the Untouchables separate 
electorates under a new constitution, largely a result of the hard campaigning 
of Dalit leader B.R. Ambedkar, who had been pushing for a separate 
electorate of the kind enjoyed by Muslims in India since the 1900s. This 
essentially led to the Untouchables voting for their own representatives, 
leading to the separation of the Dalits into a separate political and social 
minority. Gandhi protested against this development, as he believed that this 
new system of separate electorates were divisive, bordering on 
discriminatory, and led to a serious hindrance to common citizenship and 
national unity that Gandhi was struggling to fight for. In his view, the 
Untouchables were very much a part of Hindu society, and giving them a 
separate electorate reinforced their status as a separate class - the 
untouchable, impure class. Additionally, in more practical terms, Gandhi 
knew that a separate electorate for the Dalits meant that he had that much 





fewer potential supporters. 

Gandhi was in prison when the British government ignored his protests and 
officially granted the separate electorate to the Dalits. Gandhi fell back to his 
age-old way of protest; he went on a fast to object to the separate electorate. 
As always, Gandhi’s fast had a great impact on popular opinion; protests 
exploded across the nation, forcing the government to drop the separate 
electorate and instead agree to the Dalits having reserved seats. From this 
point on, Gandhi began calling the untouchables Harijans, or the children of 
God, and vowed to work harder for equality and the end to untouchability. 

004] 


Vegetarianism and Fasting 



A picture of Gandhi fasting with Indira Gandhi 


In his autobiography, Gandhi wrote of his numerous battles with adhering 
to vegetarianism. Throughout his childhood, and particularly while in 
London, he was pressured into eating meat. However, the experience was 
ultimately beneficial for Gandhi, as he was able to further confirm his beliefs 
toward the consumption of meat. In London, Gandhi came into contact with 
the vegetarian movement there and became involved with the London 
Vegetarian Society. He subsequently became a strict vegetarian, especially 
after reading the work of Henry Salt, who was a prominent campaigner for 
vegetarianism in London. 

For Gandhi, being a vegetarian was not so much an issue of health; as 



evidence, though he did believe milk was non-vegetarian and avoided it as 
much as he could, when he was told his ailments would improve if he 
consumed dairy, he started taking in goat’s milk. Thus, for Gandhi, adhering 
to vegetarianism was about morality and ethics; he noted in a speech at a 
meeting of the London Vegetarian Society in 1931, “I found that a selfish 
basis would not serve the purpose of taking a man higher and higher along 
the paths of evolution. What was required was an altruistic purpose. ’ T1051 
Vegetarianism to Gandhi was about more than diet; it was about discipline, 
self-control, and how much one was willing to fight to protect one’s values 
and morals. 

Gandhi used fasting as a political device, and ever since, many political 
activists have used the same tactic of fasting and hunger strikes as a form of 
protest. His status in Indian society and the global media attention he 
received led to his fasting becoming a great weapon. As with his diet and his 
decision for celibacy, Gandhi’s fixation on fasting went deeper than health 
concerns or exercises in self-discipline. Of fasting, Gandhi said, “Fasting... 
cannot be taken by everyone. Mere physical capacity to take it is no 
qualification for it. It is of no use without a living faith in God. It should 
never be a mechanical effort or a mere limitation. It must come from the 
depth of one's soul. It is, therefore, always rare. There can be no room for 
selfishness, anger, lack of faith or impatience in a pure fast...Infinite 
patience, firm resolve, single-mindedness of purpose, perfect calm, and no 
anger must of necessity be there. But since it is impossible for a person to 
develop all these qualities all at once, no one who has not devoted himself to 
following the laws of ahimsa should undertake a Satyagrahi fast.’ T1061 

Fasting was the ultimate way to sacrifice one’s own body and peacefully 
resist. Through his fasts, Gandhi enticed global media, changed laws, and 
impacted high-level state politics. His fasting also ended mass killings and 
pacified violent riots. Leading by example, he inspired millions of Indians 
and much of the world to follow the path of peace and non-violence. 


Chapter 6: The Legacy of Mahatma Gandhi 





Gandhi with textile workers in 1931 

More than six decades after his assassination, Gandhi has continued to 
symbolize a brand of peace whose popularity and reception has been 
unmatched. Gandhi’s legacy of nonviolence and peaceful resistance has been 
evoked countless times since his death, and his thoughts toward women’s 
rights, economic equality, education, and nationalism have shaped the minds 
of many leaders within and outside India. As Gandhi said in 1937, “My 
writings should be cremated with my body. What I have done will endure, 
not what I have said or written. ”£107] Surely, his life is his greatest legacy, 
and his actions are his greatest inspirations. As author George Orwell noted, 
“His whole life was a sort of pilgrimage in which every act was 
significant. ”£108] 

Nonetheless, it is also true that despite the world’s adulation for Mahatma 
Gandhi, and its recognition of the superiority of his principles of peace and 
nonviolence, terrorist movements, warfare, and civil conflicts continue to this 
day. In India, the gap between the wealthy and the poor continues to grow at 
an alarming rate, and women’s rights are still sadly lacking. Gandhi’s 





insistence for fasting, celibacy, and maintaining a strict vegetarian diet has 
been called under question and criticized by various scholars and studies over 
the years, and even Gandhi’s supporters conceded that their master’s vision 
has become greatly distorted in the minds of the people of today’s times. The 
Hindu ultranationalists, one of whom assassinated Gandhi, still thrive as 
members of influential right-wing and nationalist parties. 

Professor Ravinder Kumar, an expert on the life of Gandhi, has argued that 
in certain respects, Gandhi’s words have been completely ignored since his 
death, pointing out the continuing tensions between India’s various religious, 
cultural, and ethnic groups as one apt example. Even still, as another writer 
noted, “Most Indians still regard Gandhi, along with Buddha, to be one of the 
towering figures of Indian history.. .Gandhi’s legacy to India is a multiparty 
democracy that for the most part functions peacefully in comparison to many 
other Asian countries that are smaller.” IT091 

As such, Gandhi’s name has lived on decades after his death. Despite any 
doubts about his philosophies or questions about his actions, Mahatma 
Gandhi and his legacy still continue to inspire many today, and his universal 
core principles continue to be applied by millions around the world. 
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